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Biblical and Semitic Studies: Critical and Historical Essays 
by Members of the Semitic and Biblical Faculty of Yale 
University. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. 
Pp. xii + 330. 

The essays collected in this volume are a most encouraging evidence 
of the high quality of scholarly work being done by theological schools 
and especially by that faculty from which they emanate. The topics 
treated well illustrate, also, the breadth of the field in which biblical 
scholars are working. The Old Testament is represented by two papers — 
"The Tribes of Israel " (E. L. Curtis), and "The Growth of Israelitish 
Law" (Sanders and Kent); Judaism in its relations to Christianity, by 
one — "TheYecer Hara" (Porter); the New Testament, by two — 
"The Significance of the Transfiguration" (Moulton), and "Stephen's 
Speech: Its Argument and Doctrinal Relationship" (Bacon); and 
non-Jewish Semitic Faith by one — "The Mohammedan Conquest of 
Egypt and North Africa" (Torrey). It would be hard to propor- 
tion space more fairly or suggestively. 

It is difficult, if indeed necessary, to institute comparisons between 
these articles. Each is marked by admirable method and by originality 
in investigation or presentation. That upon "The Growth of Israel- 
itish Law" gives a comprehensive view of its subject, and will be of 
service for orienting a student in Old Testament history. There has 
been a need of such a statement, and it is to be hoped that the paper 
may be issued in pamphlet form for use by the general theological 
public. Professor Curtis's study " The Tribes of Israel " is a suggestive 
and thorough discussion of a theme of perhaps less general interest, 
but of equal importance. 

The paper upon "The Significance of the Transfiguration" is a 
sober discussion of a most important matter. Its conclusion, though 
not quite novel, is one that deserves more serious consideration than 
has commonly been accorded it, viz. : the primary significance of 
the account is the sanction given to Jesus by the law and the 
prophets in this dark and threatening hour of his ministry. That 
is to say, Jesus "found help in the message of the law and the prophets, 
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when his deep insight showed him the truth that, not as a king 
welcomed and honored, but only as a despised and suffering prophet, 
could he bring succor to his people." The force of such an inter- 
pretation must be at once apparent, as well as the important corollary 
that it was Jesus who first gave a messianic interpretation to such 
Scripture as the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah — a view made altogether 
probable by the other references made by Jesus to his sufferings. 
One could wish, possibly, a more explicit treatment of the question 
whether such an interpretation of the narrative necessitates objective 
reality for the phenomena described. 

Professor Bacon studies Stephen's speech analytically and critically 
for the purpose of discovering its historical and theological affinities. 
These he finds in Alexandrine literature. In it, as in Barnabas, the 
Kerygma, and the Clementines, anti-Jewish elements are constant. 
According to Professor Bacon, Stephen draws a sharp contrast between 
the Adyta JGvTa and the written law that had crystallized into Pharisaism, 
and shows the superiority of the former. In the main, this distinction 
seems probable, although one is inclined to be cautious as regards 
certain refinements of the view. It is always possible to carry acute 
philological processes too far. 

More important from the point of view of biblical theology than 
either of these papers is that of Professor Porter upon "The Yecer 
Hara," or evil impulse. Formally it is a criticism of the view of 
Weber and Pfleiderer (though the latter seems to have partially with- 
drawn from his position in the new edition of the Urchristentum), 
that the evil yecer resided in the body as the good yecer resided 
in the spirit. In fact, however, the paper is something more than 
criticism. Professor Porter in undertaking to refute Weber— in which 
we are convinced he has succeeded — has opened up the entire con- 
ception of the evil impulse as it lies in Jewish literature. In this, 
besides giving us an almost ideal treatment of an obscure subject, he 
has done two special services to New Testament scholarship : he has 
drawn attention to the uncritical, not to say mal-interpretative, 
processes that sometimes mar Weber's work ; and he has effectu- 
ally disposed of that deus ex machina, "Hellenistic influence" in 
Pauline thought. The better one becomes acquainted with Judaistic 
thought, the clearer does it appear that it is sufficient to account for 
the Pauline philosophy. The apostle may draw his illustrations, like 
Sw&J*, for instance, from the Hellenistic world, but the form of his 
thought is born of the synagogue and not of the lecture hall. To 
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have made this clear, as has Professor Porter, at a strategic point in 
Paulinism is a great service. 

We could wish that Professor Porter had discussed somewhat more 
fully the positive relations of the yecer and the body. His material 
certainly in some measure connects them practically, though, it is true, 
not psychologically. Then too, one is inclined to hesitate somewhat as 
regards his exposition of the Pauline teaching concerning the relation 
of <rap£ and irvev/iui. And, after all, must we not look to the yecer for 
light upon the Pauline teaching as to d/napna? These questions, per- 
haps, do not fairly concern the paper itself, but they immediately sug- 
gest themselves to the reader. It is to be hoped that Professor Porter 
will follow this study with another that shall use constructively the 
results he has here obtained. 

S. M. 

The Legends of Genesis. By Hermann Gunkel. Translated by 
W. H. Carruth. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1902. Pp. 164. $1. 

There is no commentary on Genesis superior to Gunkel's. Barring 
Duhm's Isaiah, it is probably the most important work that has 
appeared in Nowack's Handkommentar zum Alten Testament. Its 
careful textual criticism, its trenchant literary analysis, its clear expo- 
sition of the text, and its comprehensive examination of the legendary 
material, render it indispensable to the student. An exceptionally fine 
introduction greatly enhances its value. It was a good idea to present 
to English readers this introduction ; and the title given to it is quite 
appropriate. The discussion covers the significance and scope of the 
legends, their varieties, literary form, historic development in the oral 
tradition, and final incorporation in the great Pentateuchal collections. 
Throughout the treatment is scholarly in character, sympathetic in 
tone, and elegant in style. Never has the modern conception of 
Genesis been presented with more lucidity and attractiveness. Never 
has the critical work been done so searchingly and yet so reverently. 
If the book had been written originally for the general public, it could 
not have been more admirably suited to the needs of the intelligent 
layman. It is popular in the best sense and should be widely read. 

Gunkel recognizes that Genesis is made up of mythical and 
legendary material. Myths are stories of the gods. Legends are not 
historical narratives. In explaining the difference between legend and 
history, he protests against the " senseless confusion of legends and 



